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‘The true university of these days is a collection 
of books. CARLYLE. 


THE LITTLE LEAVES. 


‘Wn must go,” sighed little Ruby, 
Orange, Topaz, Garnet, Gold; 
“‘or the chilly breeze is calling, 
And the year is growing old. 
Good-bye, quiet sunny weather, 
That we nevermore shall see, 
Good-bye, winding brooks of silver, 
Snow lambs and dear old tree,— 
Dear old, loving mother tree.” 


From the branches down they fluttered 
Like a rainbow scattered wide, 

And the old tree looked so lonely, 
That was once the woodman’s pride; 

But the wind came wildly piping, 
And they danced in glee; 


ae -Ruby, Topaz; Garnet;-Orange;— 


Soon forgot the poor old tree,— 
Poor old, loving mother tree. 


But when skies of drear November 
Frowned upon their wild delight, 
All the little leaves grew lonely, 
And they wandered back one night; 
And they nestled in a hollow 
x At the foot of the old tree, 
Sighing, ‘‘ All the long white winter 
We shall now as quiet be, 
Near our dear old mother tree.”’ 
GEORGE CooPER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


. _ THE LITTLE CHURCH IN THE 
CORNER. 


BY EVELYN CUSHMAN. 


(The Editor would call the attention of elder 
readers of this paper to the fact that children are 
| very observant. The story below is not only a little 

satire on a prevalent ecclesiastical habit, but it proves 
that wrong ways become honored as good ones in 
the innocent minds of the young.) 


HE church had been closed for repairs, 
but was ready at last to reopen. A 
corner of the high hedge around ‘‘The 
' Patch,” where Ethel and Regal lived, formed 
' two walls of the church. Some low bushes at 
the edge of the drive furnished the third, while 

. a big tall evergreen rose for the fourth. 
Mary, with her little brother ‘‘Teddy”’ lived 
on the other side of the hedge, and they had 
helped in the repairs—at least Mary had helped 
—and Teddy with Missy, as Ethel and Regal 
called their tiny sister, had managed to keep 

around under foot most of the time. 

-_ -The dead leaves and twigs had all been picked 


MONUMENT AT FOOT OF MT. BLANC. 


(See Editor’s Chair.) 


out of the hedge and from the pine-needle carpet, 
and everything made as tidy as little hands know 
how. ‘The big evergreen seemed to have grown 
on purpose for the children’s use. Against its 
trunk was the pulpit, on a platform of boxes 
marked with ‘‘canned corn,’ ‘‘tomatoes,”’ 


and other domestic labels, while the reading- 
desk silently proclaimed the allegiance of the 
family to ‘Quaker Oats.” 

Above the pulpit the tree spread delightfully, 
and boards laid from limb to limb formed a 
charming place for the choir. The seats for 
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the congregation were boards and boxes in 
various combinations. 

Everybody in both families had been invited 
to the dedication, but only mother and Uncle 
Raymond of the big folks could come. Noth- 
ing was complete to the children without Uncle 
Raymond; for, although his hair was white, and 
his head filled with the wisdom of all the books 
in the big library, and which the children be- 
lieved he had read from cover to cover without 
‘‘skipping,’”’ he entered into all their plays and 
make-believes with the utmost seriousness. 

He was a very tall man; and, when he sat on 
the low benches, his knees came almost up to 
his chin. But nothing could make Uncle 
Raymond appear anything but dignified, and he 
sat looking over his knees as solemn as though 
he were in his own church. 

Ethel, from the pulpit, opened the exercises: 

“We have just been fixing up the church, and 
you can all see how much better it looks. The 
seats are made in a semi-circle just like the new 
ones down at Saint Andrew’s, and we’ve got a 
new pulpit and a place for the choir.” 

Just then Regal, from her perch in the choir, 
gave a hitch as she shook back her black mane; 
and one of the boards came bumping down 
against the pulpit, and escaping mother’s 
head only because she dodged, and driving a 
squirrel, scolding, up into the tree-top. 

Ethel was not at all disturbed, for the chil- 
dreh were used to allsorts of accidents; and Mary, 
as head usher, soon repaired the damage. 

‘We decided to leave the walls green, just as 
they always have been,” continued Ethel. 

Uncle Raymond looked around the enclosure 
and nodded his approval. 

“‘We expected to dedicate the church to-day, 
for we thought we had it all done; but just a 
few minutes ago we remembered that we didn’t 
have any debt.” 

An understanding look passed between mother 
and, Uncle Raymond, as though they recognized 
the necessity. Who ever heard of a well- 
organized and thrifty church without a debt? 

‘Of course you must have 4 debt,” said 
Uncle Raymond. 

“But how can we get one?” asked Ethel, 
who had come down from the pulpit, now. ‘‘We 
didn’t have to buy anything to fix up with. 
Barbara gave us all the boxes from the store- 
room, and father let us have the boards.” 

“‘Are your pews numbered?” asked mother. 

“*Yes,” said Regal, from her perch in the 
tree, as she kicked her heels against the trunk. 
‘* Ethel did ’em with her blue pencil.” 

“But the marks are not very plain. Why 
don’t you paint them?” suggested mother. 

“Oh, yes, and we can run in debt for the 
paint!” cried Regal, almost falling out of the 
tree. 

“Mr. Biggs wouldn’t let us have the paint 
without our paying for it,’’ said Mary, rather 
discouragingly. 

“‘Then why don’t you borrow the money?”’ 
asked Uncle Raymond. 

*‘Q Uncle Raymond, will you lend it to 
us?” they exclaimed, as they flocked around 
him, Missy and Teddy trotting along with the 
rest. 

“‘What security can you give? Times are 
pretty hard.” 

They looked at each other in doubt. 

“You see,’”’ he continued, ‘‘a business man 
never loans money without good security.” 

““You might take their note secured by a 
mortgage on the church,” said mother. 

‘*Yes, I should be satisfied with that. How 
much money do you think you would need?” 

“Well,” said Mary, who was the business 


member of the crowd, ‘‘T don’t believe we could 
get the paint for less than seventeen cents if 
we borrowed a brush, too.” 

‘‘T think I can lend you that much, but you 
must give me a note promising to make over 
your church to me if you don’t pay your debt.” 

The three girls consulted for a time, in occa- 
sional audible whispers, and finally confessed 
that they couldn’t think how to: write the note, 
and wouldn’t Uncle Raymond tell them what 
to say. 

“‘No,” said Uncle Raymond, “that is your part 
of the business: mine is to furnish the money.” 

Finding no help in that quarter, they started 
for the house, and, after a somewhat lengthy 
session in father’s study, they returned with a 
document which they presented to Uncle Ray- 


. mond. He put on his glasses and read with a 


critical air: 

We promise to pay back to Uncle Raymond the 
seventeen cents he let us have to paint the seats, 
as soon as we can get it; and if we can’t get it he 
may have our church. 

ETHEL. 
REGAL. 
Mary. 

“Yes, that will do,” said Uncle Raymond. 
Then he'counted out the money,—one ten-cent 
piece, one nickel, and two pennies,—and, folding 
up the note, he put it in his pocket. 

“‘Come on, girls! _Let’s go over to Mr. Biggs’ 
shop for the paint, and I speak to paint first,’”’ 
cried Regal. 

And off they ran, in utter forgetfulness of con- 
gregation or dedication. 


GOD’S WORD. 


Nor only in the Book 
Is found God’s word, 

But in the song of every brook 
And every bird. 


In sun and moon and star 
His message shines; 

The flowers that fleck the green fields are 
His fragrant lines. 


His whisper are the breezes, 
And His the voice 

That bids the leaves upon the trees 
Sing and rejoice. 


Go forth, O Soul! nor fear 
Nor doubt, for He 

Shall make the ears of faith to hear, 
The eyes to see. 


Frank DEempstTeR SHERMAN. 


for Every Other Sunday, | 
THE LITTLE HOUSE. 
BY KATE WHITING PATCH. 
Part 1V. 


UT the summer waned, and the golden- 
rod nodded over the stone wall. The dear 
white daisies had stolen away, one by 

one, and the hardy ox-eyed Rudbeckias bloomed 
in the field behind the little house. The wood- 
bine over the door began to crimson, the young 
blue-birds had flown, and the little girls read 
the signs with a sigh. 

““Summer’s almost gone,” said Marjorie, one 
afternoon, as they stood in the doorway of the 
little house. 

“Yes,” said Katherine; “and soon we'll 
have to go, too.” 

“Oh, dear, really?’”’ exclaimed Annie Ellen, 
with a quick breath. “Really? Do you mean 


it?” She had just come up the steps as Mar- 
jorie spoke. 

“Yes,” said Katherine; “and, oh, how we 
shall miss the little house and the library and 
Applecroft, and you, too, Annie Ellen.” 

“T s’pose the library will be shut up when 
you go,” said Annie Ellen, disconsolately. 

“Yes,” said Marjorie; “but we’re going to 
leave the books here, and, when we come next_ 
summer, we'll open it again.” 

Annie Ellen sighed. 

“T don’t see how we'll get on,” she said. 
“We've got so used to it now.” 

“T wish we didn’t have to go,” said Katherine, 
sympathetically. 

“T don’t suppose”— began Annie Ellen, 
“T don’t suppose”— Then she paused, her 
eyes on a crack in the floor. 

“What is it?” asked Katherine, gently. 

“T was just wondering,—I don’t know as 
you’d like it,—but—do you s’pose you could 


show me how—to run it—and—let us have it 


open—sometimes—once in a while, you know?” 

Poor Annie Ellen’s pale face had turned crim- 
son, and she was trembling a little. It was so 
bold of her to make such a suggestion. 

But she need not have trembled. Marjorie 
and Katherine both clapped their hands and 
exclaimed, ‘“‘Of course!” in the same breath. 

“T don’t see why we never thought of it,” 
cried Marjorie. “Of course we can show you 
how to keep it, and I know Aunt Ellen won’t 
mind,” 

“Tl go and ask her this minute,” said 
Katherine, And she flew across the street. 

“Tt’ll be lovely to have you take charge of 
it,’ went on Marjorie; “for, if it hadn’t been 
for you, we never would have thought of the 
library at all.” 

“Really!” cried Annie Ellen, lifting her timid 
eyes in wonder. 

“Yes, really,’ replied Marjorie. “It was 
the talk we had about books, and then you said 
there wasn’t a library, you know, and we gave 
you the fairy tales to take home.” 

Annie Ellen dropped her eyes again. Her 
little heart was beating to suffocation. She— 
she was the cause of the library’s existence! 
Yes, Marjorie had declared it. 

‘Katherine soon returned with Aunt Ellen, 
and of course that dear woman agreed to all 
they chose to ask.. 

“Certainly, we can keep it open two or three 
afternoons a week, anyway,” she said heartily. 
“You don’t know how it pleases me to have 
the office of some use again, and I’m sure nothing 
could have pleased dear father more. He 
always loved his books, and let others have the 
good of them, too.” 

So the question was settled. Annie Ellen 
entered into a willing apprenticeship, and, by 
the time Marjorie and Katherine bade a re- 
luctant good-bye to Applecroft, she was com- 
petent to safely carry on the affairs of the 
library. 

Back in the city again, the girls did not forget 
their little house, and eagerly collected new 
books to add to the shelves and new treasures 
to adorn it. 

“ At Christmas we’ll send Annie Ellen a box,” 
they said; and, when Christmas came, the box 
was ready. 

A week later Marjorie and Katherine received 
a letter in Annie Ellen’s round, careful hand. 


“ Applecroft Library,” it was dated. “New 
Year’s Day.” 


Dear Friends,—The box came all right the day 
before Christmas, and I found it in the little house 
when I came down to open the library. You were — 


_ Carlo and—and—oh, I know lots of dogs. 
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real good to send it. I did just what you said with 
everything. I hung the pictures where you wanted 
them, and put the books where they belonged; and 


every one was pleased to see them, Nearly all 


the new books are out now. Jerry Cole says, when 
he’s read right through the library,—girls’ books 
and all,—he is going to begin over again. Thank 
you ever so much for the books you sent for my 
very own, and the pretty ribbons, too. I prize 
them dear. 

We keep open three times a week,—Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays,—from four to six. 
I come right here after school. Now it is cold 
weather, your Aunt Ellen has put up a little stove 
here, like the one your great-grandpa had, and her 
Ben lights the fire and keeps it for me. She has 
given us a hanging lamp to use, too (it gets dark 
early now), so no one can tip it over and set us 
afire. ; 

We all think about you lots, and talk of you, too. 
We will be glad when next summer comes. I hope 
I am keeping everything the way you like. I am 
writing in the library now, but I must say good- 
bye for some one’s coming. This is a long letter. 
Please excuse writing and mistakes. 

Your friend, 
Annie Exien Rogers. 


P.S. Thank you again for all the things, and 
Imiss you alot. I am crossing off the days in the 
calendar, so it won’t seem so long till you come 
again, Good-bye. ANNIE ELLEN, 

(The End.) 


THE CHILD IN THE GLASS. 


Tue child who lives in the looking-glass 
Is always waiting to see me pass; 
She never seems to run and play, 
But watches there for me all day; 
For, every time I go and see, 
I find her peeping round at me. 
One day when I was cross and cried, 
She stretched her mouth so very wide, 
I had to laugh—then she did, too; 
She likes to do just what I do. 
Mary Sigsbee Kerr, in St. Nicholas. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TEDDY’S DOG SHOW. 
BY LAURA F. ARMITAGE, 


UNT ANNA was visiting at Teddy’s house, 
A and was telling about the Baby Show 
to which she had lately been. Teddy 
enjoyed hearing about it. ‘‘They looked so 
pretty!” said she. ‘‘It must have been hard 
for the judges to decide which one should hay: 
the prize.’’ ; 

‘Now I might have a dog show,” thought 
Teddy. ‘‘I should like that better than babies. 
There’s our Major and Fred’s Dash and Roy’s 
eu 
just ask mamma if I may have it. 

“May we have a dog show, mamma,—Fred 
and Roy and I?” he asked. 

**Yes,” said she, ‘‘if you will play by your- 
selves, and not ask me any questions; for I 
am very busy with sewing.” Fred and Roy 
often played with Teddy, and sometimes brought 
their dogs, so mamma did not mind having 
them about. 

Teddy found the two boys, and then talked 
it all over. ‘‘We must have a judge,” said 
Teddy. ‘‘Uncle Philip is here, and he will be 
just the one.” 

“Yes, indeed!” said his uncle. ‘‘T’ll be the 
judge. What is the prize to be?” The boys 
hadn’t thought of that. 

“At the Baby Show it was a silver mug,’ 
suid Teddy. ' 


“Well, Vl attend to that,” said his uncle. 
“Tt shall be something that dogs enjoy. I’ll 
get it when I go down town. At what time 
will your show begin?” 

*«Three o’clock,” they said. 

““And where?’”’ 

‘Shall it be the barn?” said Teddy. 

“Why not have it on your front piazza?’’ 
said Fred. 

“*Just the place!” said Roy. 

“All right!” said Teddy. 
and ask the boys to come.” 

All the boys gladly accepted the invitation, 
and those who did not own dogs thought they 
could borrow some. 

About half-past two they began to arrive, 
each boy leading a dog by a string. Some of 
the dogs came willingly, and some had to be 
coaxed. Hach dog was greeted with barks by 
the dogs already there, and by some growls, 
too. Some of the dogs wanted to spring at 
one another, and each boy had to stand .by 
his dog and hold it by its collar. 

There were dogs of various kinds——New- 
foundland, shepherd, bull, pug, terrier. Old 
Major, Teddy’s St. Bernard dog, sat quietly 
watching them all, the only dog that was not 
tied. 

Mamma and Aunt Anna sat upstairs, at the 
back of the house, sewing. ‘‘What a dread- 
ful noise!” said Aunt Anna, ‘‘There must 
be a dog fight somewhere.” 

“Oh, no,” said mamma. 
and his two little friends. They are going to 
have a dog show, I believe. You know three 
boys can make a great deal of noise, and prob- 
ably three dogs can make as much more.” 

“‘T should think by the sound,” said Aunt 
Anna, ‘‘that there were a dozen dogs.” And 
she was nearly right, for thirteen boys had al- 
ready come. 

A lady came down the street to call on 
Teddy’s mamma. She stopped at the gate 
when she saw all the dogs. ‘ 

‘*Come right in, Mrs. Barnard,” said Teddy. 
“The dogs will not bite.” 

But they all began to bark, and Mrs. Bar- 
nard said she would call on her way back in- 
stead. Everybody who went by smiled at the 
crowd on the piazza. 

Uncle Philip came up the street with a brown 
paper package in his hand. .When he saw the 
boys and dogs. and heard the barking and 
growling, he just stopped and laughed. ‘‘I 
wonder if Teddy’s mother’ has seen the dog 
show,” he thought. 

‘Here comes the judge,” shouted Teddy. 
‘We are all ready, Uncle Philip.” 

‘‘You have a fine lot of dogs, young men,” 
said Uncle Philip. ‘‘Now, if you will place 
them all in a row, I will try to decide which is 
the best one.” 

They all untied their dogs, and placed them 
in a row, each boy holding his dog by the col- 
lar, each dog pulling hard to get away, as he 
smelled what was in the paper package. 

‘‘T have brought for a prize,’ he said, un- 
tying the package,” a big bone from the meat 
market. I know of nothing a dog would like 
better.” At the sight every dog pulled harder 
than before. ‘‘Among so many fine dogs it 
is very hard to decide which is the best. But 
it seems to me that, if I throw this bone as far 
as I can, the dog that succeeds in getting it 
will be the dog that deserves it. Do you not 
think so?” 

“¢Ves, yes,” said all the boys, each sure that 
his dog would get it. 

So Unele Philip stepped out on the lawn, 
and held up the bone. 


‘‘Now let’s go 


“It’s only Teddy 


“Now!” said he, and he threw it as far as he 
could into a field across the street. At the 
word every boy let go of his dog, and every 
dog gave a spring. Away they ran, all bark- 
ing, jumping, and tumbling over one another,— 
all but old Major, who looked at them for a 
moment, and then lay down for a nap. The 
dogs, howling, rolled over one another. One 
would get hold of the bone, when another 
would snatch it from him, and run off. At 
times they looked like one rolling mass of dogs. 
The boys ran after them, but the dogs soon 
reached the woods, and the boys lost sight of 
them. 

Uncle Philip sat on the piazza with old 
Major, and laughed and laughed. 

After a long time the boys came back, all 
out of breath, but they never found out whose 
dog took the prize. 


Gayty chattering to the clattering 

Of the brown nuts downward pattering, 

Leap the squirrels, red and gray, 

Drop the apples red and yellow, 

Drop the russet pears and mellow, 

Drop the red leaves all the day. 
; WHITTIER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE WEAVERS. 
BY ANNA J. BULLARD. 


‘¢CXOFTLY, my babes, I hear a girl’s voice,” 
whispered the weaver. The faint sound 
of several voices ceased all at once, and 

everything was still. 

“But how about the lights?” murmured the 
mother. “Are they out?” 

“No, they are here,’ replied the other. 
“There are not many left now, though.” 

“Softly,” echoed the girls’ voices, “or they 
will see us. There are the nests,;—many of 
them. There are often a hundred together.” 

“But I seem to see only a strange kind of 
fruit,’ replied her companion. 

“Those are the nests of these very weaver 
birds I have been telling you about,” said the 
first girl again. “They are made of fine grass, 
and are nearly two feet long, shaped, as you see, 
like a chemist’s glass retort, with the end of the 
funnel downward. This long passageway to 
the nests, which are always suspended by 
woven cords from the tip of a branch, prevents 
snakes and other lovers of birds’ eggs from get- 
ting in. 

“Come around to the other side,’’ she con- 
tinued in a low voice. ‘See, they have fairy 
lanterns outside of the nests to light the way 
for the mother bird when she comes home late 
in the night with tender morsels for her young.” 

“Oh, how pretty!” cried the other. ‘ What 
are the tiny lanterns made of?” 

The girl who was the leader of the expedition 
laughed softly. 

“They are living lights,—think of that! Mr. 
Weaver Bird gets his own meals of tender 
young fireflies, brings them here to the entrance 
of the nest, leaves them untouched until his 
wife is safely within the home, then he eats 
the candles one by one, which he has so cun- 
ningly fastened to light twigs by means of a 
kind of adhesive clay which he supplies him- 
self. But see how dark it has grown!” 

At these words there was a little stir in one 
of the hanging boughs of the trees, and down 
came a small swarm of fireflies. 

“Tt looks as though the weaver birds wanted 
us to take their lanterns to find our way home,” 
laughed the two girls, as they picked their 
way carefully out of the thicket, 
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The earnestness of life is the only passport to 
the satisfaction of life. THEOopORE PARKER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TIRED PUSSY. 


BY CLARA D. GILBERT. 
Our Pussy is resting, 
He’s worked hard to-day; 
‘The kind of work Puss does 
Is play, play, and play. 


He plays with the flowers 
That grow in the yard; 

He chases the leaflets, 
When winds blow them hard. 


He plays with the baby, 
And rolls her red ball; 

He teases old Rover 
All through the long hall. 


He snarls grandma’s knitting, 
And drives her white spool 

Around chairs and_ tables, 
And under the stool. 


No wonder our pussy 
Is tired to-day, 

Since always he’s working 
So hard at his play. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


JUST MY LUCK. 


BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


Hy H, dear, it is just my luck!” I wonder 
if there is a day passes that this 
exclamation is not heard issuing from 

lips rosy with youth or pallid with age and 

sorrow. 

Even the prattling lips of childhood have 
caught the pessimistic refrain. I was passing 
along the street, the other day, where a group 
of boys were playing marbles. Suddenly a 
large glass alley was pounced upon by the 
opponent of a bright-eyed little urchin, who 
immediately sang out: “Gee, I’ve lost it! It’s 
just my luck, too. I lost the mate to it yester- 
day.” 

Not long since I had occasion to pass through 
a large factory where men and women were 
engaged in watch work. Not less than- half 
a dozen times during my tour of inspection did 
I hear some one emphatically assert that a 
piece of misfortune that had just befallen 
him was nothing more than he had expected; 
that it was “just his luck,’ and there was 
no use in dodging it, or something to that 
effect. 

We are all very apt to look upon the happen- 
ings of life as “luck.’”’ The good which comes 
to us, however, receives far less comment than 
the ill. We seldom hear any one speak of a 
piece of good fortune as his especial “luck.” 
It is taken, rather, as a matter of course, some- 
thing which every one is looking for, but which 
few succeed in acquiring; yet, when once at- 
tained, the happy possessor receives it as an 
altogether unexpected blessing. 

Would it not be well to take the same attitude 
toward adverse happenings? For after all 
ill luck always is as unexpected as good fortune, 
however much we may claim that the former 
dogs our footsteps, waiting for an opportunity 
to wreak dire vengeance upon us. 

In many instances, however, it is safe to 
affirm that this manner of speech is a habit 
which is often unconsciously acquired, and 
used rather in a spirit of banter than as an in- 
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THE FALLING LEAVES. 
(See Poem, First Page.) 


vection against Providence for one’s seeming 
ill luck. But the habit is a bad one to get into, 
inasmuch as the pessimistic outlook it engenders 
will, if fostered, at last create a tendency to 
look on the darker side of life and its happenings. 
And the person who thus throws himself, as it 
were, into the arms of ill fortune will eventually 
be unable to look at any of the things which 
come to him through rose-colored glasses, 
which are the only ones we ever should allow 
our mental vision to be shaded by. 


THE GOOD-NIGHT ANGEL. 


THE good-night angel comes at eve 
Across the quiet hills, 

And tucks the sleepy blossoms in 
Beside the meadow rills. 

On uplands wide each drowsy bird 


He cradles in its nest, 
And in a dewy valley far 
Rocks the wild wind to rest. 


He pauses in his gracious guise 
Where little children play, 
And blesses each before he speeds 
Upon his kindly way. 
And, ere he passes back to heaven 
Beyond the sunset bars, : 
To watch the babies, birds, and buds 
For lamps he lights the stars. 
Selected. 


THE man who does the little thing well is 
always ready to do the big thing better. 


If ’twere not for my cat and dog, I think 
I could not live. EBpNEezeR Evuiorr, 


Every Other Sunday. 


Some one. calls biography the home aspect of 
history. . BEECHER. 
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" BOY BILLIE. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


\ Our little Boy Billie, one rainy wet day, 
4 Was Gambol, the pony, you know, just in play; 
And under the table 
Was such a fine stable, 
| Twas there he ate oats and had carrots and hay. 
Then over the meadow, the carpet so green, 
Where blossomed the brightest, big flowers ever 
seen, 
_ He plunged for a rolic, a caper, and frolic! 
_ The chairs were the trees that he scampered 
between. 


_ But mother came picking him up from the 


floor, 
And there at his knee, which had not been before, 
A hole in his stocking; 
Its size was quite shocking! 
_ Lisped Billie, ‘‘Me will not be pony no more.”’ 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HELEN’S REVELATION. 
BY ANNA STILLMAN. 


, GROUP of girls were standing in a cor- 
\ ridor of the Nasonville Seminary one 
afternoon in March. They were mak- 
i ing arrangements about some books that they 
, were to use in one of their classes. As there 


were not enough books to go around, several 


~ of the girls were obliged to use the same book. 

“Why did you put Daisy Dorrance on my 
list?” asked Helen Holmes. ‘She is. too fine 
to use anything with me. I cannot endure her 
haughty ways.’ 

The replies: of the girls were more satisfac- 
3 tory to Helen than the reply her own conscience 
gave her. This was the reply of her conscience, 

“Now, Helen, you know she does not mean to 

be haughty; and it is only because you envy 
P her queenly bearing that makes you say that.” 
_ But Helen, answering the girls, said: “I met 
her down street last night, and she walked 
airily by me with her fine new coat and hat on, 
and didn’t speak at all. My, how grand and 
important she does feel! I guess if we girls 
had her money, we could be as fine as she is.”’ 

_ Again Helen’s conscience spoke louder than 
, the girls’ assenting replies. “Why, Helen,’ it 
said, ‘“you know you didn’t give her a chance 
to speak. You looked directly the other way; 
and you know, too, that she intended to speak.” 
- But Helen hardened her heart, and wouldn’t 
listen; and the next afternoon, when Daisy 
1 eame to her dressed in a pretty new gown, just 
‘like the one Helen had been longing for so long, 
but couldn’t get because she could not afford 
_ it, she felt more bitter than ever. 
_ “May I take the book to-night, please?” 
asked Daisy, pleasantly. 
=. shall need it myself,” 
looking up. 
_ _ “Then may I take it to-morrow night?” asked 

Daisy in the same sweet tone. 

: “Y’ve promised it to Alice Austin,’ Helen 
q ‘answered, and turned away. 

When class time came, the girls were all pre- 
_ pared except Daisy. 
4 “Why are you not prepared, Miss Dorrance?” 
asked the teacher. 

“T am sorry, but I couldn’t get 2 book,” 
plied Daisy. 

“But all the other girls had a book,” an- 


an 


said Helen, without 
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swered the teacher, “and you could have got 
one as well as the others could. I shall mark 
you zero for this lesson.” 

Daisy looked out of the window, and no one 
saw the tears in her eyes. 

“Miss Holmes, your recitation has been ex- 
cellent, and Miss Dorrance would do well to 
take you for a pattern.’”’ Helen blushed guiltily 
as she heard this. 

“Shame, Helen, oh, shame!” cried conscience. 
“You did not deserve that credit, and you were 
the cause of Daisy’s reproof; for you kept that 
book two nights in order that Daisy might not 
have it at all.” Helen winced; but she was 
stubborn, and said nothing. 

Helen was very popular, and during the re- 
mainder of the year she not only maintained 
a cold and defiant attitude toward Daisy her- 
self, but she influenced the other girls to do the 
same. “She is so proud and feels so much 
above us,” she would say, “that I think we’d 
better leave her entirely alone.” 

No one became intimate enough with Daisy 
to know anything about her home life, except 
to know that she was very wealthy. 

One afternoon in June, after school had 
closed, Helen was walking through a beautiful 
cemetery in a little country town. She was 
tired from her year’s work and needed a rest, 
so she had come to visit her uncle. As she 
strolled slowly along, she was thinking how nice 
it would be to have all the money she wanted— 
“like Daisy Dorrance,” she thought. “She 
must be perfectly happy.” 

The sun was setting, and she was just turn- 
ing to go when she heard a low sob near her. 
She turned and saw a young girl of her own age 
kneeling on a newly made grave and softly 
sobbing. 

Helen stood still and looked at her. 

“OQ mamma,” sobbed the girl, “if I could 
only go to you! I’m so lonely and miserable! 
All the girls hate me at school, and there is no 
one to love me.” 

Helen opened her eyes in astonishment. It 
was Daisy Dorrance. In another minute she 
was on:her knees at Daisy’s side and her arm 
thrown sympathetically around Daisy. FO 


Daisy,” she said, “I’m so sorry! Tell me all 
about it.” 

So Daisy told her story,—how she was an only 
child, that her father had died when she was 
a little girl, leaving her and her mother with 
plenty of money, but entirely alone in the world. 
Her mother had died during the winter vaca- 
tion, and, the girls being so reserved, she had 
told no one of her great sorrow. And, now that 
school was out and she had nothing to take up 
her time, her loneliness seemed greater than she 
could bear. “O Helen,” she said, “I would 
give all my money for one dear friend.” 

Helen burst into tears. “O Daisy, poor 
Daisy,” she said, ‘‘can you ever forgive me? 
Here I have a happy home, mother, father, 
sisters, and brothers, and I have been envying 
you and feeling hateful because I couldn’t have 
such nice clothes and other things that you 
have. How selfish and cruel I have been! I 
cannot even ask you to forgive me.” 

“But I will, dear, with all my heart,” replied 
Daisy; “but remember that you, with your 
home and loved ones, are richer far than I am.” 

Daisy spent the greater part of her vacation 
in Helen’s plain but happy home; and, when 
they went back to school, the girls wondered 
what had wrought such a great change in Helen, 
and how she and Daisy came to be such close 
friends and room-mates. 


ENJOYMENTS. 


HAVE told you of the Spaniard who always 
I put on his spectacles when about to eat 
cherries that they might look bigger and 
more tempting. In like manner I make the 
most of my enjoyments; and, though I do not 
cast my cares away, I pack them in as little 
compass as I can and carry them as conveniently 
as I can for myself, and never let them annoy 
others. SourHeEY. 


AKE heed how you build. That which 
you are doing, the work which you are 
performing, you cannot leave behind 

you, because you forget it. Every stroke, 
every single element, abides; and nothing grows 
so fast as character, BEECHER. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


FADED LEAVES. 


Tue hills are bright with maples yet; 
But down the level land 

The beech leaves rustle in the wind, 
As dry and brown as sand. 


The clouds in bars of rusty red 
Along the hill-top glow, 

And in the still, sharp air the frost 
Is like a dream of snow. 


The berries of the brier-rose 
Have lost their rounded pride; 

The bitter-sweet chrysanthemums 
Are drooping, heavy-eyed. 


The cricket grows more friendly now, 
The dormouse shy and wise, 
Hiding away, in the disgrace 
Of nature, from men’s eyes. 


The pigeons in black, wavering lines 
Are swinging toward the sun; 

And all the wide and withered fields 
Proclaim the summer done. 


His store of nuts and acorns now 
The squirrel hastes to gain, 

And sets his home in order for 
The winter’s dreary reign. 


Tis time to light the evening fire, 
To read good books, to sing 
The low and lovely songs that breathe 
Of the eternal spring. 
AnicE Cary. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A TRAVELLED CAT. 


BY LIDA C, TULLOCH. 


HEN Mrs. Stover was painting her 
sitting-room window-sills, she was 


much annoyed because Francis, her 
big yellow cat, would keep jumping up on 
them, leaving the print of his paws on the fresh 
white surface. 

“The cat seems possessed!” she said, after 
having driven him off a half-dozen times or 
more. ‘‘There he is again, I declare! Oh, you 
bad, bad boy!” 

She lifted him from the sill and carried him to 
the outside door. ‘‘There,”’ she said, in asstern 
a tone as her fondness for her pet would allow 
her to use, ‘‘there Francis, don’t you come into 
the house again until the paint is dry.” She 
put him on the ground and closed the door, 
heedless of his reproachful ‘‘miaow!” 

Her daughter Milly was looking out of the 
window when Mrs. Stover went back to the 
sitting-room. 

“Tm afraid you’ve hurt Francis’ feelings, 
mother,” she said. 

Mrs. Stover was still irritated, and replied 
somewhat sharply: 

“‘T don’t care if I have! He’s tracked my 
sills all up, and I shall have to do ’em over.” 

‘Oh, yes, you do care, mother,’ returned 
Milly, with a soft, sly smile. ‘‘You know you 
care more for him than for anything in the 
world.” 

“Milly!” interrupted 
nantly. : 

“Oh, well,” continued Milly, still smiling, 
“fof course you love me, you have to,—I’m your 
only child;—but Francis! Why you’ve spoiled 
him until he rules the house, everything has to 
be done to please him. If it’s true that he 
knows everything you say to him, as I’ve heard 


Mrs. Stover, indig- 


you tell hundreds of times, he must have under- 
stood your scolding just now. Suppose he takes 
you at your word and doesn’t come back until 
the paint is dry, perhaps never! I must say he 
looked very sad as he went out of the yard. 

“OQ Milly,” cried Mrs. Stover, ‘‘do stop tor- 
menting me! Of course he’ll come back.” 
She got out her paint, and tried to look uncon- 
cerned, as she touched up the sills where Francis 
had left the print of his feet; but, after a few 
minutes’ work, she went to the door and called, 
‘Kitty, kitty, kitty! Come kitty! © Poor 
kitty!” 

The offended Francis did not respond to the 


, summons, however; and, although his mistress 


kept saying: ‘‘Oh, he’ll come back! He’ll come 
back!” Milly noticed that about every half 
hour. during the afternoon her mother went 
anxiously to the door, and even as far as the 
gate, to look for her truant pet. 

At tea-time, his saucer of warm milk was 
put outside the door for him; but he did not come 
for it, neither did he make his appearance when 
the two women locked up the house for the night. 

Milly felt like teasing again; but, when she 
saw how grieved her mother really was, like a 
good daughter she forebore, and tried instead 
to take a hopeful view of the situation. 

Day followed day, and every morning Mrs. 
Stover hoped, when she opened the door, to 
find Francis waiting on the step; or at night, 
when the rain fell, she listened eagerly for his 
‘‘mioaw,” begging shelter from the storm. But 
all was in vain. He did not return, and no 
trace of him could be found in the little fishing- 
town where the Stovers lived. 

One cleaning day, soon after his disappear- 
ance, when Milly was wiping the sills, she called: 

‘*Q mother, you'll have to get out your paint 
pot again!” 

‘What for?” 

‘‘Why, here’s one of Francis’ tracks that 
you must have missed,” 

‘‘Oh, where is it?” 

‘‘Right here on the west window-sill.” 

Mrs. Stover looked at the foot-print tearfully. 
“Let it stay, Milly,” she said. ‘‘Dear little 
paddy-paw! It’s all that’s left of my poor 
Francis.” 

‘“‘Why not get another cat in his place, 
mother,” suggested Milly. ‘‘The Chases have 
a fine one they are willing to give away.” 

“‘Oh, no!” replied her mother hastily. ‘‘I 
shall never have another. No cat could fill 
Francis’ place. But what troubles me the worst 
is that I turned him out and spoke so harshly 
to him. I would rather have every one of my 
sills ruined than to lose him.” 

Several months passed away. One after- 
noon, as Mrs. Stover sat sewing at the west win- 
dow, where still the ‘‘paddy-paw” mark could 
be seen, a great yellow creature suddenly sprang 
upon the outside sill and said ‘‘miaow,” long 
and insistently. 

‘‘For the land sakes! It’s Francis!” cried 
Mrs. Stover, eagerly raising the sash and clasp- 
ing her recovered pet in her arms. 

“Where have you been Francis?” she asked 
imploringly. 

Now Francis was what his mistress fondly 
called a talking cat, and it is true that he could 
throw so many shades of meaning into the miaows 
with which he answered the questions put to 
him, that it really seemed as if he was carrying 
on a conversation. : 

But alas! Although his ‘‘miaow,” was 
very expressive, still it could not convey a 
definite answer to Mrs. Stover’s question as to 
his whereabouts during his long absence. 

“<T do wonder where he has been, Milly,” she 


said. ‘‘If he could only tell us! But I guess 
he’s been treated well. He seems pretty fat.’ 

Milly took him from her mother and buried 
her face in his thick fur. ‘‘Oh, yes, he’s in 
good condition,” she said. ‘‘Naughty Francis, 
to run away and frighten us so! But what does 
he smell of, mother? Is it tar?” 

Mrs. Stover sniffed of him two or three times. 
“Yes, tar,” she agreed. ‘‘And—and—fish. 
That’s it. Fish.” 

Milly sniffed in her turn. ‘‘Francis, where 
have you been? Omother, I believe I know! 
He’s been to the Banks! Captain Libbey told me 
this morning that some of the fleet would be in 
to-day, and you remember they were just sail- 
ing when he ran away. Is that where you have 
been, Francis?” 

“(M-i-a-o-w!”’ answered Francis. 
I been trying to tell you so?” 

Inquiry among the skippers proved that Milly 
was right. The captain of the ‘‘Triumphant” 
told her that, just as his boat was starting on her — 
long voyage to the Newfoundland fishing- 
grounds, a big yellow cat had jumped aboard and 
was of course carried away. He made himself 
quite at home, and became such a pet that all 
hands wanted to keep him for future voyages; 
but, the moment the boat’ touched the dock 
that morning, the cat had jumped ashore, and 
ran off. 

You may be sure that the welcome Francis 
received at home did not add to his meekness. 

On the contrary, he became more lordly than 
ever, demanding every attention possible from — 
Mrs, Stover and Milly, and his miaows might 
frequently be interpreted to mean: 

“‘You’d better treat me right, or I shall go on 
my travels again.” 


**Haven’t 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ALFRED’S QUEER VISITOR. 
BY KATE HUDSON, 


OLLY had been sitting alone a good deal 
that day, a chilly day. At last Lissie 
Pulsifer said, “‘Let’s sit down and rest a 

bit, and perhaps Dolly will tell us a story.” 
Sure enough, this is what the children heard 
from ‘‘Dolly on the Door-step.” 


= 


Dolly’s Story. 


No, dear children, Alfred has found no more 
dogs or eats or animals of any kind this time. 
But he has had a visitor,—most unusual com- 
pany, calling at a most unusual hour, and enter- 
ing in the most unusual way possible,—and, if 


you will stop laughing and sit quite still for 


ten minutes, I'll tell you about it. 

You all know Alfred, small, energetic, cat- 
and-dog-loving six-year-old, and where he lives, 
—over there in that tall apartment house in the ~ 
middle of this block, the big, ivy-covered 
building with the four tall chimneys. And 
Alfred lives in the ground flat on the east 
side. The first flat you come to as you enter 
the building. And in the dining-room—a cosey 
room with two large windows and a big open 
fireplace—of this flat sat Alfred and father and 
mother and Aunt Helen and Unele Jack, the 
jolly young school-boy uncle not much older 
than Jack himself, one Sunday evening at tea. 

It was a very nice supper indeed; for Uncle 
Jack was going back to his military school to- 
morrow, after the Thanksgiving vacation, and 
mother, who loved her young brother almost as 
much as she did her little Alfred, had taken 
especial pains to please him. Affred was 
revelling in his favorite quince jelly, and Uncle 
Jack had just most regretfully declined a second 


‘piece of citron-cake, and was leaning back in 
his chair. 

Suddenly he said, not loud and briskly, as 
seventeen-year-old uncles generally do, but 

quite low and whispery, ‘‘Hullo Snooks’’ 
‘(Unele Jack always called Alfred ‘“‘Snooks’’), 
“look at the fireplace!” When Alfred did 
look at the fireplace what do you suppose he 
saw sitting all bunched up in the corner of it? 
You never can guess, so I might just as well 
tell you. A pigeon! A beautiful, soft, blue- 
gray, gentle-eyed pigeon! 

There it sat facing the tableful of young folks 
and blinking its round red eyes at them. Even 
when Uncle Jack got up and went toward it, 
it did not move; nor did it flutter nor try to 

get away when Uncle Jack picked it up and 
carried it round the table to be stroked and 
brushed, for its pretty feathers were all 
sprinkled with fine gray mortardust and 
streaked with an occasional cobweb. 

As you may have guessed, the poor birdie had 
in some way fallen into the chimney on the roof, 
and had sunk down,—down past four other fire- 
places, in as many flats, till it had reached the 

_ lowest one and a most welcome opening. Poor 
_ birdie was too surprised and dazed by its unac- 
customed mode of locomotion and perhaps too 
_ much confused by the lights and the talking and 
, laughing to move about or even to eat the 
_ broken crackers and drink the water little Alfred 
hastened to put next to it in the chimney-corner 
_ where Unele Jack had set it back. 
_ There it quietly remained all the long evening. 
_ Alfred knows it never stirred away from its 
place, even while the table was being cleared 
and reset again for next morning’s breakfast, be- 
» cause every little while he would steal away from 
_ the merry group in the sitting-room,—yes, even 
while Uncle Jack was telling that very funny 
_ football story,—and would creep softly up to his 
_ funny little visitor. He would tenderly stroke 
its plumage and tell it how much, how very 
_ much, he loved it; and every time the dear 
' pigeon sat just as quiet and unmoving as before, 
_ so very unmoving and quiet that Alfred could 
4 not for a long time go to sleep, because he 
was afraid poor little pigeon was hurt and 
could not get about. 
-_ But in the morning, when Alfred, just as soon 


nn 
i as he was dressed, ran into the dining-room, he 
saw a very different sort of birdie; for the 
dear pigeon had eaten and drank all the food 
provided for it, had preened its lovely feathers, 
_ which now looked beautifully clean and glossy, 
5 and was tiptoeing sedately about on its little, 
red feet. When Alfred came to the door, it 
5 turned its bright, round red eyes on him, and 
_ stopped short in its walk, then flew onto the 
> high back of father’s arm-chair near the win- 
1. dow, turned its head this way and that, till the 
_ tiny many-colored feathers in its throat glist- 
ened like emeralds and rubies, flapped its wings 
once, twice, and was up and away out of the 
_ wide-opened window. 
¢ _ Alfred ran to the window, and followed his 
¥ little visitor’s farewell flight as long as he could 
4 with wistful eyes: then he turned, and, running 
- to meet mother, just coming in with the hot 
- rolls, he embraced her knees with both arms 
~ and said, ‘‘O mother! do you think he’ll come 
and see me again soon?” 


u 
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_ JT is but little we can do for each other. We 

| accompany the youth with sympathy 

and manifold old sayings of the wise to 

the gate of the arena; but it is certain that not 

by strength of ours or by the old sayings, but 

only on a strength of his own, unknown to us, 
or any, he must stand or fall. EMERSON, 


, 


Every Other Sunday. 


AN EVENING CALLER. 


WHEN the round moon shone so bright 
On the autumn fields last night, 
When the little sleepy heads 

All were cuddled in their beds, 

Some one came a-calling here, 
Though none heard him drawing near 
For his footsteps made no clatter, 

Not the softest pitter-patter. 


All the oaks in purple dressed 

To receive their quiet guest; 
Maple flamed from root to crown 
In a splendid scarlet gown; 

And the birch wore wealth untold, 
Hung about with wreaths of gold; 
Such a grand occasion is it 

When this stranger pays a visit. 


When the sun rose warm and bright, 

He slipped softly out of sight; 

But beneath the chestnut-tree 

He has left you something—see! 

Ripe and brown and sound and sweet, 

Scattered all around your feet! 

And we know, when nuts are falling, 

That Jack Frost has come a-calling. 
Youth’s Companion. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
RUTH AND HER GOATS. 
BY ADA C, BOWLES. 


UTH is a twelve-year old Southern girl, 
with a ruddy color and laughing brown 
eyes. To see her bounding over a snake 

fence to head off the straying cows or with her 
light barrow bringing the pine knots and chips 
from the forest is a rejoicing sight,—now here, 
now there, with an armful of hay or corn shucks 
for the horses and cows, and again shelling the 
corn for the squealing mother of a family of 
louder squealing pigs almost as large as herself, 
while she—Ruth, I mean, and not the swine 
mother—stands with toes between the upper bars 
of the fence, an ear of corn in either hand, her 
body swaying to the song pouring from her lips, 
would make the hardest face wrinkle into a 
smile. 

Yet many a city girl would call her life a hard 
one; for little Ruth is the adopted child of a 
widowed aunt with a farm of more than a hun- 
dred acres, which can be tilled only upon shares 
by tenants living in tiny homes on the borders 
of the land. To make both ends meet under 
such conditions Ruth must rise early and work 
with her aunt all the day through. 

As an encouragement to the earning of a little 
money by special work, Ruth is permitted to 
keep a small flock of goats. 

Now a shabby looking goat in the much- 
nibbled weed patch of a city’s suburb may not 
look particularly attractive; but a dozen of as 
many different colors and sizes, all bent upon 
having a jolly time, is quite another sight when 
they run up a long cleated plank on the outside 
of a high farm-yard fence, and tear down the 
inside ladder which meets it. Then up again 
they must go for the sheer fun of butting each 
other off its side or leaping over the head of 
the one in front, like a rollicking urchin let out 
of school. 

Just now there is running about me the 
prettiest pair of twin kids, beautifully mottled in 
steel blue, white; and black, their mother a very 
dignified but gentle creature dressed soberly in 
black slightly dashed with white. Prettiest of 
all, however, and the most interesting, are Buff- 
toes and Midget, and this is their story. 

One of the best ‘‘nanny goats” of the flock 
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was one day, not long since, missing. No call 
could bring her pattering feet up the homeward 
path from the pine forest or the swampy feed- 
ing-ground. But two days later a vulture was 
seen hovering over a distant hollow by boys 
from a neighboring farm. ‘They at once sought 
the place, to find there the dead mother and 
two tiny kids nearly perished from cold and 
hunger. Taking the little cold bodies into 
their warm arms, the boys hastened to bring 
the forlorn babies to their young owner. Be- 
fore a warm fire on the hearth they wrapped 
and comforted the pretty motherless things, 
and strove to feed them with a spoon. 

The larger of the twins has been named Buff- 
toes, from the fact that he is nearly white save 
for his buff-colored toes. His little buff and 
white sister is little more than one-half as large, 
and is called in consequence ‘“ Midget.’ As 
soon as Ruth appears in the yard, they will 
never leave her heels, and are ever looking for 
the sight of her red gown. It generally takes 
two to feed the pair, since both insist upon the 
first chance at the milk. If Midget is allowed 
to drink first, Buff-toes will stamp his little foot 
and seize the edge of the bowl, for he seems to 
believe the milk all hisown. And, when Midget 
has to see her brother, who can drink twice as 
fast as she, lowering the milk in the bowl, she 
tries to push his mouth away, and gives such 
a sharp and piteous cry that no one could see 
her wait longer. 

“You cannot raise them, kill them at once,’ 
was the advice given. But Ruth had too good 
a friend of all animals in her intelligent and 
practical aunt, and there seems no reason to 
doubt that these pretty “babies” will continue 
to thrive; for, had the milk failed to agree 
with their digestion, ‘‘Mellin’s Food” would 
doubtless have made it possible that some day 
one of the popular magazines might have pre- 
sented a fine pair of plump goats with the ac- 
companying “Brought up on Mellin’s Food.”’ 

Our young goat mistress is very fond of music, 
and, when her day’s work is over, will often sit 
at the organ and practise the hymns which she 
helps to sing in the little white church among 
the pines, 

Sometimes, however, the early rising and the 
day of many small duties will make the brown 
head heavy. And, sitting before the glowing 
fire of pine knots, the brown eyes will close in 
peaceful sleep, surely well earned. 

Then her weary aunt will lay aside her book 
or paper, and call, with a cheery voice, ‘Come, 
Ruth, come! to bed! to bed!” Then the latch- 
string will be pulled in, which is the door’s only 
fastening, just as in the day of Little Red 
Riding Hood. The sighing of the stately pines 
is the night’s lullaby, perchance supplemented 
by the soft pattering of the rain upon the low 
roof. 

The May winds will blow softly through the 
eracks and knot-holes of the room where Ruth 
and her hard-working aunt will sleep in sweet 
peace, with no thought of danger, even though 
only a wooden latch holds the door. 

When Sunday comes, the strong hands that 
have milked the cows, planted the garden, and 
cooked for the little family of three, will play 
the organ in the church and lead the singing, 
and little Ruth will help; for some day Ruth 
herself will play the organ and sing with the 
training which the sale of her goats will help 
pay for, and some day may even be found in 
Boston in the New England Conservatory of 
Musie. 

.Let us hope on her behalf that the cotton 
now springing up in the fields for her picking 
will yield a bountiful harvest. 


, 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Tue questions this time are as follows, con- 
cerning the picture on the first page: 1 What 
does the statue commemorate? 2. In what 
village is it placed? 3. How high is Mont 
Blane? 

Now these are easy questions, and the Editor 
hopes to receive many answers. 

We were present lately at a meeting of Sun- 
day-School workers, a large, hearty meeting. 
The speakers gave reasons for hope and joy 
in the work. We listened with deep interest. 
One said: To be a Sunday-School teacher is 
to receive a liberal education. Great sources 
of study are opened in which the teacher gains 
as much as the pupil. Another prized the 
friendships made. Yet another declared that 
such duty leads along the noblest paths of 
service to Church and State. And so it went 
on for an hour and a half, a continuous and 
sincere praise of the lot of the Sunday-School 
teacher. 

Was ita mistake? Did these men and women 
strike a wrong note? No! They were right. 
They simply told the truth: for, when the truth 
is told, there is privilege, there is delight in the 
Sunday School, plainly seen. 

More and more this shall be true. We are 
to make the rooms where the classes meet more 
attractive. We are to have the walls covered 
with appropriate pictures. We will yet ‘see 
tables and maps and arrangements so com- 
plete, that the Sunday School can rival the 
day school. 

But better than all shall be the happy, cca 
teacher, so filled with the grateful feeling of 
doing something ‘pleasant that the contagious 
spirit must spread, and the question will be 
not, ‘How ean I get teachers,” but ‘Where can 
I find places for those who want to teach?” 
And that will be a great day for the minister. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
MITTEN’S FIRST MOUSE. 
BY EMILY WILLIAMS. 


HERE was once a pretty little Maltese 
| eat, with white paws, named Mittens. 
He lived in a very nice house. Outside 
there were two trees on which he sharpened 
his claws, and inside there were many soft chairs 
in which he took naps. Every morning he 
had cream for breakfast, and every night he had 
minced liver for supper; but, in spite of all these 
luxuries, Mittens was not happy. He had never 
caught a mouse. There were several promis- 
ing holes in the cellar, and he sat patiently in 
front of them hour after hour and day after 
day, but all to no purpose. The other cats in the 
neighborhood were famous hunters, and they 
used to sit on the fence and jeer at him. ‘‘Can’t 
eatch a meow-owse! Can’t catch a meow-owse!”’ 
they would sing, until poor Mittens was in 
despair, and declared he would never go out- 
doors again. So he spent most of his time 
behind the kitchen stove, brooding over his 
misfortunes, which was bad for both his health 
and his temper, 

One day, as he lay there, half asleep, the 
little girl to whom he belonged came into the 
kitchen, and said to the cook, ‘‘O Mary, what 
are you putting cheese into that box for?” 

“To catch the mice, Miss,’ answered Mary. 
Mittens was wide awake at once. ‘‘If cheese 
enables a stupid box to catch mice, what 
wouldn’t it do for a clever cat like me?” he 
thought. So he stepped in front of the cook 
and politely requested a bit of the cheese. She 
did not understand him, but his little mistress 
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was quicker to grasp his meaning. She broke 
off-a piece and gave it to him. To her surprise 
he did not eat it; but, holding it carefully in 
his mouth, he ran down the cellar stairs, and 
settled himself beside an opening which seemed 
just the right size for a mouse to come out of. 
Then he blew long, cheese-laden breaths in the 
direction of the hole, hoping the mouse would 
smell the cheese and hasten out to get some. 
In less than ten minutes the mouse appeared, 
and Mittens pounced upon it. 

First he carried it to his little mistress, and, 
after she had praised him for his skill, he took 
it outside to prove to the neighboring cats that 
he at last was worthy of being admitted to the 
Guild of Hunters. At first they pretended not 
to believe that he had really caught it himself. 
“Cook got it in a trap and then gave it to you,” 
they chanted contemptuously. But, as time 
went on and Mittens produced a mouse nearly 
every day, they could no longer refuse to believe 
in his ability. 

Fortunately his family was fond of cheese, 
so it was always on hand, and cook soon learned 
that Mittens wanted a piece every day. In 
time he became renowned as the best hunter in 
the block. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


15. Who were the three great patriarchs of 
the Hebrew race? ; 

16. What two stories are told in the Old 
Testament of the Israelites’ wonderful passing 
through water on dry land? 

17. Who sold his birthright for a mess of 
pottage? 

18. Where in the Old Testament is the ex- 
pression, ‘“The heavens declare the glory of 
God”? 

19. What made the final trouble between 
Joseph and his brothers? 

20. What happened to Moses when he was a 
shepherd at Mount Horeb? 

21. What is the full quotation beginning 
‘*They shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares,’”’ and where in the Bible is it found? 


Answers 
To questions published Oct. 7, 1906. 


8. Book of The Acts. \ 

9. Three. 

. Melita (now Malta) Acts coer. 1. 

. Jesus. John viii. 32. 

- Home of Mary and Martha, at. Bethany. 
. Luke. 

. Matthew. Chapter vi., verse 3. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA VI. 


I am composed of 12 letters. 

My 4, 10, 5, 9, a native of Northern Africa. 

My 7, 8, 3, a pronoun. 

My 1, 5, 6, 7, a sign of ill temper. 

My 8, 6, 2, 2, a part of a strawberry. 

My 11, 2, 10, 7, 8, a fabric of wool or cotton, 

My 2, 6, 11, 12, a chance event for good or ill. 

My whole is an historic spot in New England. 
Cc. L. M. 


CHARADE. 


Twiicurt steals softly o’er the earth, 
Hushed are the sounds of toil and mirth; 
The busy hands may folded be, 

It is the hour for reverie. 

On the rose-scented air there fidats 

The nightingale’s entrancing notes; 
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The stars peep out in bright array, 

Spangling with fringe the Milky Way; 

The moon’s attired in silvery dress 

My first is here in loveliness. 

There rides from out the woodland shade 

A courtly band in green arrayed, 

With nodding plumes and lances bright, 

A picturesque and brilliant sight. 

On charger white my first is seen, 

He rides with grace and gallant mien, 

My next is for my lady’s wear, 

It often ornaments the fair; 

A poet is revealed to view, 

Witty and gay, pathetic, too, 

My whole conferred in days of old 

For deeds of valor ne’er for gold. 
Resecca STuaRT, 


FLOWERS DESCRIBED. 


Let me alone. 

Got up from your bed, 

A delicate color. 

To betray a secret. 

A name and a metal. 

Why did Mary answer your question? 

A color, and what speaks to you frome chureh | 
steeple. ; 

A part of the face. 

What told of Christ’s birth. 

A break-of-day splendor. _ 


Rusy SLEEPER, 


PUZZLE. 


By some in all countries I am well known; 

By me the way of all learning is shown, 

Without me dull heads you plainly will see, 

And blockheads are they who never knew me, 
Young Days. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 3. 


Eniema IIT.—Old Glory, 
Entema [V.—The California Earthquake. 
CHARADES IN Two SYLLABLES.—Mango. Wicker. 


Whirlpool. Watchful. Wardrobe. Loadstar. 
Loafer. 
ANAGRAMS.—1. Macedonia. 2. Bernice. Be 


6. Damascus. — 
10. Neapolis. 


Agrippa. 4. Cesar. 5. Romans. 
7. Hebrew. 8. Antioch. 9. Gallio. 
Rippie.—Clover. 


In the month of September we received answers” 
to puzzles in Every Other Sunday, No. 1, from a class: 
in the Sunday School at Barneveld, N.Y. Last 
week three members of the same school sent us 
the correct solutions of the contents of the Letter 
Box in No. 2. We do not know. whether 
these three friends belong to the class which for- 
warded the first answers, but imagine they may, 
In any case, we thank the class, and we thank — 
Ruth G. Moore, Effie M. Bagg, and Robert ©, 
Graves for showing their interest in this way, and — 
hope they will continue their welcome communi- 
cations through the current volume of our paper, 
with many others beside. 

Miss Abby Jaquith, Billerica, Mass., has shown 
her appreciation of this department by sending 
us answers to puzzles in Nos. 1 and 2. 
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